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ing each, only about thirteen inches long, with a diame-
ter of an inch and a quarter. It uses the same grating,
however.

The prismatic and diffraction (or interference) spec-
tra differ from each other to a certain extent, not of
course in the order of colors or of lines, but in their
relative distances. In the prismatic spectrum the red
and yellow portion is much compressed, while the vio-
let is greatly extended; with the diffraction spectrum
the reverse is the case; the lines in the violet are
crowded together, and those in the red are widely sepa-
^ rated.

In the diffraction spectrum the lines are perfect-
ly straight; in the prismatic, generally more or less
curved; we say generally, because there are forms of
high-dispersion spectroscope in which this curvature
is corrected. This curvature is caused by the fact that
the rays from the top and bottom of the slit do not
meet the refracting surface at the same angle as those
from the middle of the slit; they are, therefore, differ-
ently refracted; in consequence, the slit-images of which
the spectrum is built up are not straight but distorted.

It is hardly necessary to add that the dark lines
which run lengthwise through the spectrum are merely
due to particles of dust between the jaws of the slit. It
is almost impossible to make and keep the edges of the
slit so clean and smooth that lines of this sort will not
appear when the opening is made very narrow.

The spectroscope may be used in two entirely dif-
ferent ways : it may simply have its collimator pointed
toward the source of light; or a lens may be interposed
between the slit and the luminous object, so as to form
an image of the latter on the slit.

In the first case, thp instrument is said to be an in-